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Pisa was fatally hampered by her situation in Tuscany, but her true
interests were seaward, and her deadliest enemy Genoa, whom she had
the misfortune to rival not only in the Levant but in the rich islands
they wished to exploit at their doors. Neither city wished to do more
than stand profitably neutral in the war of the Vespers; in these years
they fought their own quarrel to a finish. Genoa under her two aristo-
cratic Ghibelline Captains was more united, less exposed to attack, and
won. On 6 August 1284 the Captain Oberto Doria lured out the Pisan
fleet to fight against odds by the island of Meloria, and there destroyed it.
Over 9000 prisoners were taken to Genoese dungeons; Pisa was ruined,
for, if fresh galleys could be built, the loss in men was irreplaceable.
None the less she fought gallantly against the ring of foes. The bitter
terms of peace wrung from her semi-tyrant, Count Ugolino, were among
the causes in 1288 of his fall and tragic end. The temporary autocracy
of Count Guido of Montefeltro which followed could shew his brilliant
talents, but could not avert the inevitable loss of Sardinia and decline.
Thus the third competitor among the maritime states fell out of the
running, and Venice and Genoa were left to struggle, while Italy was the
poorer of a centre of her civilisation.

The tendency to form larger territorial units, dictated in some degree
by geography, and the ever-growing inclination to tyranny, which might
give peace, efficiency, and equality, were clearly visible among the Lombard
cities, which wished for liberty and autonomy but could neither keep
nor give them. The first instance of composite dominions had been given
by the soi-disant imperial deputies like Pelavicini, followed by the smaller
coagulation of towns under the Delia Torre; now we find a great inde-
pendent war-lord attempting the same thing. William VII "Longsword"
of Montferrat was much in request and much dreaded for his force of
warlike vassals; and with the fall of the Torriani in 1278, combined
with the fact that they remained strong and dangerous, his day seemed
to have come. He ruled Ivrea, Turin, Alessandria, Tortona, Acqui, and
Casale in his native West Lombardy; he became Captain-General of
Milan, Pavia, Vercelli, Novara, Como, Verona, and Mantua. But this
dominion was more apparent than real. He was a baron with no roots
even in his own towns, while in most, he was merely an ally of the true
tyrant or native faction. Add to this that he was more of an intriguer
than a warrior, and that his campaigns were games of bluff, and the
temporary character of his state becomes clear. In 1280 he was kid-
napped by Thomas, the heir of Savoy, in the course of an attempt to
partition the Savoyard lands in Piedmont, and was forced to surrender
Turin to his captor. At Christmas 1282 the Archbishop Otto Visconti sud-
denly turned him out of Milan, and the eastern cities followed suit. In
the consequent hostilities the Torriani played a fighting part, but not so
the marquess, who preferred raids on the powerful coalition of Milan,
Pavia, Brescia, Piacenza, Cremona, Genoa, and Asti arrayed against him.
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